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EDITORIALS 


PLAY —“The Associated Shoe-Peg Corn Canners”, 
BALL said a CMI announcement received late last 

week, “one organization that doesn’t always 
believe in putting business before pleasure, has resched- 
uled their promotion meetings in this area (the East) 
to make way for the opening of our national sport. Orig- 
inally scheduled to start April 12 (date of the opening 
home game) in Baltimore, the series of area meetings 
for brokers, wholesalers and key personnel of all dis- 
tributive agencies concerned with the current “Shoe- 
Peg” corn promotion, has been moved up as follows: 
Baltimore May 10, etc.” 


The writer who found it necessary (or convenient) 
also to pay his respects at the funeral of the office boy’s 
grandmother (might have been less depressing), 
assumes then that he may be excused from an editorial 
this week. It might, however, be pertinent to remark 
that the Shoe-Peg canners must have really “lost” 
themselves at the game. It was not until the last forms 
were on the press (Thursday evening) that we learned 
the Baltimore meeting has been postponed to May 10 
(other cities??). 


/ ANTI-TRUST —While the report of the Attorney 
General’s Committee to study the 
anti-trust laws was neither a surprise to those who 
would put more teeth in it, nor to those who would 
extract a few, it has stirred up an understandable furor. 
Two more R-P “defender” comments are contained on 
page 6 of this issue. The “Culprits” so far are keeping 
rather quiet, as are the “no comments”. Probably the 
most uncomfortable of the latter is the National Can- 
ners Association whose chief counsel was a member of 
the Attorney General’s Committee. In this, the Associa- 
tion is in a tough spot, even though it’s a spot it has 
long become used to, with respect to this important 
legislation. There are indications now, however, that 
continuation of this so called hands-off policy will hurt. 
Twenty years ago the loss of prestige was a negative 
one because the Robinson-Patman Act was passed 
despite the Association’s “neutral opposition”. If that 
same act should become emasculated now, with the tacit 
consent of the Association, bringing with it a return to 
the monopolistic buying and selling practices existing 
before its passage, then the Association would be liable 
‘na very positive way to charges that it has neglected 
ts smaller members who would suffer most, immedi- 
itely at least, in such unhappy circumstances. 
While the champions of monopoly have not seen fit to 
aunch a direct campaign, the subtle or indirect attack 
'  ontinues. Since the report was made public, at least 
wo well known editorial writers have seen fit to dwell 
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on the current success of the independent: grocers in 
competition with the chains, now that they have 
adopted the more advanced methods of these successful 
competitors. They go on further to say that even 
though small inefficient operators continue to fall by 
the wayside, their places are being filled by the more 
efficient small operator. 

The “Wall Street Journal” of April 1, for instance, 
speaking editorially of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee’s annual report, expressing alarm over the busi- 
ness merger trend said: “Years ago there was a great 
to-do about how chain stores would mean the extinction 
of the small independent grocers and many were bought 
out; throughout the land today the chains and indepen- 
dents thrive side by side.” 

Surely there can be no defense of the inefficient opera- 
tor, be he large or small, but the editor conveniently 
overlooks the fact that the Robinson-Patman Act, 
which had as its specific purpose the correction of evils 
that prevented efficient large and small operators from 
operating side by side in honest competition, became 
the law of the land during these intervening years. 
Restore to Shylock the power to exact his pound of flesh, —_/ 
and the heart of the food processing and distributing / 
business will have been bartered. rs 


MINIMUM —A Senate Labor Sub-Committee be- 
W AG E gan hearings (Thurs., April 14), ac- 

cording to NCA, on nine separate bills 
to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act, most of. which 
call for increasing the minimum wage up to a figure 
ranging from 90 cents to $1.50 an hour. Some would 
repeal the seasonal exemption provisions, broaden the 
coverage, and/or reduce the maximum work week all 
the way down to 35 hours a week. Needless to say these 
hearings will be watched with a great deal of interest. 
The time to present individual views and arguments to 
members of Congress is now. Bills introduced to date 
and the proposed minimum wages are: S-18, by Potter 
of Michigan, $1.00; S-57 by Smith of New Jersey, 90 
cents; S-247 by Smith of Maine, $1.00; S-662 by Leh- 
man of New York and on behalf of Green (R. I.), Kil- 
gore (W. Va.), McNamara (Mich.), Neely (W. Va.), 
and Pastore (R. I.), would rewrite the Fair Labor 
Standard Act, increase wage to $1.25, with provisions 
for $1.50 and eliminate existing seasonal exemptions; 
S-770 by Murray of Montana to $1.25, reducing maxi- 
mum hours to 3714, two years after enactment and 35 
hours four years after; S-1437 by Capehart of Indiana 
and Curtis of Nebraska, would clarify definition of 
employee. S-1447 by Curtis of Nebraska would exempt 
buyers of raw poultry and dairy products from over- 
time requirements, 
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Further Comments Re: 
Attorney General’s Anti-Trust 


Committee Recommendations 
U.S.W.G.A.’S Smith and NARGUS’ Kiefer Sharply Criticize Report 


as Biased and Distorted. 


U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association— 
As expected and as we forewarned, the 
Report of the Attorney General’s Na- 
tional Committee to Study the Antitrust 
Laws, released March 31, 1955, slashes 
into and would virtually cut out the cru- 
cial provisions of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

If the Committee should have its way, 
the Act would be left a weak imitation 
of its former self, slanted, as it would 
be, to the comfort of big business and 
tempered only slightly to the protection 
of small business. 

In fact, as we see it, if the views, in- 
terpretations and recommendations of 
the Committee should be embodied in 
legislation, small business would be in 
for still further and_ still greater 
shearing. 

We hold with the dissenting view of 
Committee Member Louis B. Schwartz, 
which is supported by two other Com- 
mittee members, namely, J. M. Clark and 
Alfred E, Kahn. 

The United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association earnestly and _ continually 
supports all provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, but we consider the vital 
parts to be: 

1. Section 2(a), the anti-price-discrim- 
ination provision, as supplemented by 
Section 2(b), the provision with respect 
to the good faith defense in meeting 
competition, but not as Section 2(b) is 
interpreted by the Supreme Court in the 
Indiana Standard Oil case. That inter- 
pretation makes the meeting of a com- 
petitor’s lower price in good faith an 
absolute defense to a price discrimination 
prosecution. 


2. Section 2(c), the Brokerage Pro- 
vision, which forbids the buyer to receive 
from sellers money advantages in the 
form of brokerage fees. 


“The upshot of the Report of the At- 
torney General’s Select Committee is to 
throw support to S.780 (The Capehart 
Bill) and H.R.4824 (The Walter Bill) and 
and a block to S.11 and H.R.11, thereby 
rendering all the harder the task of small 
business forces who favor the Kefauver- 
Patman Equality of Opportunity Bills 
and who oppose the Capehart-Walter 
Bills which they rightly consider as the 
End of Opportunity Bills, that is, so far 
as they are concerned.” 


BROKERAGE SECTION 


The Committee’s recommendation on 
the Brokerage Section 2(c), translated 
into language that the groceryman can 
understand means: 


Harold O. Smith, Jr. Mrs. Marie Kiefer 


1. The big mass-buying organization 
will claim that it renders service to the 
manufacturer by bringing the manufac- 
turer a big order. 

2. The big distributing organization 
will demand brokerage on its whale of 
an order. The manufacturer will grant 
it, to keep the order from going else- 
where. 

3. The smaller competitive buyer with 
his smaller order, on a similar plea to 
the manufacturer, will get no brokerage, 
or merely a smidgen. 

But this recommendation brings us 
back exactly to the situation that pre- 
vailed prior to the Robinson-Patman Act 
and that was one of the main causes of 
its passage. 

The recommendation would truly turn 
the hands of the clock back to the period 
when discriminations of all kinds ran 
rampant and the smaller buyers were the 
trampled victims. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 

“At the proper time, we will call on 
our members and other wholesale grocers 
for action in behalf of the Kefauver- 
Patman Bills. 

“Our suggestion now is that you write 
to your Congressman and Senators tell- 
ing them what you think of the Report 
of the Attorney General’s Committee, the 
main points of which, affecting your in- 
terests, are presented in this communi- 
cation.” 


National Association of Retail Grocers 
—Expressing shock and dismay at the 
proposals for changing the Robinson- 
Patman Act, Mrs. Marie Kiefer, secre- 
tary-manager of the association, said: 
“The majority report of this Committee 
on ‘Antitrust Policy in Distribution’ is a 
masked attempt to repeal the Robinson- 
Patman Act. We believe the recommen- 
dation of the majority would gut the 
Robinson-Patman Act and make it a leg- 
islative monstrosity without any use- 
fulness at all. 
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“The suggestions contained in the re- 
port for what it terms a more ‘liberal 
interpretation’ would undermine the Act 
and stifle its enforcement. It proposes 
to read into the law vague and compli- 
cated standards for justifying discrimi- 
nations, thus making evasion of the Act 
easier and enforcement more difficult. 
Not content with this, the majority re- 
port adds new defenses permitting 
bogus brokerage and advertising allow- 
ances, so that price discriminations in 
either of these forms could be practiced 
by large mass buyers against their 
smaller competitors without fear or 
hindrance. 

“Independent grocers would have had 
more respect for the forthrightness of 
the Committee majority, if it openly ad- 
vocated repeal of the Robinson-Patman 
Act instead of recommending changes 
wholly at variance with its basic purpose. 
In many instances, the report advocates 
weakening the Act by judicial interpre- 
tations which distort its meaning, there- 
by evading the legislative processes for 
accomplishing this result. 


PRICE DISCRIMINATION 

“The Committee majority seems to 
favor price discrimination on the errone- 
ous grounds that price favors go only 
to the efficient, whereas experience 
shows that it is the superior economic 
power of large mass buyers that gov- 
erns the receipt of such favors, It as- 
sumes that price discrimination is a form 
of competition, ignoring the fact that 
only a few large mass distributors re- 
ceive price cuts when they are given on 
a discriminatory basis. This provides an 
unfair advantage for large mass buyers 
and deprives their competitors, victimized 
by this practice, of equal opportunity to 
compete with them on even terms. 

“Throughout this entire report, the 
Committee majority did not advocate one 
single change to strengthen enforcement 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. Yet hardly 
a provision of the law is left untouched 
by some suggestions for weakening it. 
Many of the suggestions would enmesh 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
courts in long, complex economic in- 
vestigation. 

“We regard this report as giving 
biased and distorted views of public 
policy that is served by the Robinson- 
Patman Act. This policy has kept the 
field of retail food distribution open for 
independent grocers to compete success- 
fully with the largest of their competi- 
tors. Price discriminations destroy this 
equality of opportunity, and eventually 
lead to monopoly and higher prices at 
the grocery stores. Consumers benefit 
most when efficiency and not size or fi- 
nancial power determines a retailer’s 
success. For this reason, the section of 
the report dealing with price discrimina- 
tion deserves to be completely repudiated 
and we think it will be.” 

Note: The NARGUS Executive Board 
on April 4 approved a resolution incor- 
porating much the same sentiments and 
calling for an investigation of the recom- 
mendations by the Judiciary and Small 
Business Committees of Congress. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Chemical Weed Control 
In Vegetable Crops 


Weed Control is Not a Gamble—It is a Sound Economical Practice 
Say Michigan State Horticulturists—Recommendations for Effec- 


tive Use. 


Chemical weed control is not a gamble. 
It is a sound, economical practice. Weeds 
compete with food crops for water, light, 
nutrients, and space. Weeds cause a great 
reduction in yields and sometimes a total 
loss of the crop. Weeds also impair the 
quality of the harvested product and 
harbor insects and disease organisms, It 
has been estimated that the reduction in 
the value of crops due to weeds is from 
four to five billion dollars each year. 
The loss of crops to weeds is greater 
than the loss from diseases and insects 
combined. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHEMICAL 
WEED CONTROL 


The effective use of weed-control chem- 
icals requires that certain fundamental 
principles be observed. These principles 
should be followed more closely. than 
those for any other cultural or cropping 
practice. 

1. Weeds are killed most readily when 
environmental conditions are favorable 
for weed-seed germination and rapid 
plant growth. Crop plants are also most 
readily injured under these conditions, 
but the chemicals recommended are de- 
signed to selectively kill weeds under 
conditions favorable for plant growth. 
Poor results from pre-emergence sprays 
frequently are due to the lack of sufficient 
moisture after spraying to activate the 
chemicals or bring about weed seed germ- 
ination in the surface soil. 

2. Chemicals recommended for selec- 
tive weed control are most effective in 
killing germinating seeds or young 
plants, With the exception of 2,4-D, they 
will not kill older plants at the recom- 
mended rates. 

3. Close attention must be given to the 
recommended rate of application. The 
electivity of chemicals for crop plants 
ccurs only within certain ranges. The 
sreater the range of tolerance of a crop 
lant the better the chemical is for weed 
ontrol, provided the chemical will kill 
veeds throughout this range. 

There is no crop plant which is com- 
letely resistant to injury from herbi- 
ides. 

4. After chemicals have been applied 
he soil in the crop-row should not be 
isturbed. The crop may be cultivated, 

From EXTENSION FOLDER F-193 prepared 
vy the Departments of, Horticulture and Botany 


ad Plant Pathology, Michigan State College, Co- 
erative Extension Service. 
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but care must be taken not to throw soil 
into the row. If the area close to the 
plants is disturbed, the chemical layer 
is destroyed. Weed seeds may also be 
brought to the surface where they read- 
ily germinate. 

5. Rates vary with soil type. In gen- 
eral, the lower recommended rates 
should be used on the light or sandy soils. 
Recommendations applying to mineral 
soils may not be effective on muck soils. 
For instance, no concentration of NP 
(Alanap-1) which is practical to use, will 
control weeds effectively in cucumbers 
grown on muck soil. 

6. Know your weed species. This is 
important because several of the chemi- 
cals are effective on only certain species. 
For instance, CIPC (Chloro IPC) will 
kill purslane, chickweed, and smartweed 
at the recommended rates, but will not 
kill lambs quarters or pigweed. If the 
latter are the only species present, CIPC 
will appear ineffective. 

7. Most chemicals have certain limita- 
tions which must be considered when they 
are applied. These limitations appear en 
the label of the product, which should be 
read carefully. Following is the type of 
information given on labels: 

“DNBP (Di-Nitro) should not be used in 

sprayers which have contained copper unless 

the sprayer is thoroughly cleaned, because the 

copper will react with the DNBP to form a 

substance which will clog sereens.” 

“CMU (Karmex W) is formulated as a wet- 

table powder and the spray solution must be 

kept under constant agitation to insure uni- 
form suspension of the chemical.” 

“SES (Crag Herbicide 1) is effective only if 

it is applied before weed seedlings are more 

than \ inch high.” 


SUGGESTED WEED CONTROL 
PRACTICES 
Rates for various chemicals are pro- 
vided in pounds of active ingredients per 
acre covered as follows: 


ASPARAGUS — (Established beds) 
CMU (Karmex W), 1-3 pounds; Cyana- 
mid, 300 pounds; DNBP, 6 pounds; NP 
(Alanap-1), 4-6 pounds; SES (Crag 
Herbicide 1), 3-6 pounds; TCA, 5-8 
pounds. All of these chemicals except 
DNBP are applied just before the spears 
emerge in the spring. DNBP is applied 
after disking at the end of the cutting 
season. Best results with CMU are ob- 
tained with 1-1% pounds applied both 
before disking in the spring and again 
after the cutting season. SES should be 


applied before weeds are above ground 
and TCA should be applied only once a 
year. Annual weeds are controlled ex- 
cept TCA, which controls annual grasses. 


BEANS (snap and lima)—DNBP, 3-4 
pounds, applied from emergence to crook 
stage before the leaves emerge; DNBP, 
6-9 pounds, applied at planting time; 
PCP, 16-20 pounds at planting time; 
CIPC (Chloro IPC), 4-6 pounds at time 
of planting. Annual weeds are controlled 
by all of these chemicals. DNBP should 
be applied when temperetures are be- 
tween 65° and 85° F. CIPC is not effec- 
tive on ragweed, lambs quarter and pig- 
weed. 


BEETS—TCA, 7-10 pounds, applied 
just prior to come-up, controls annual 
grasses. Spray should be applied on a 
well-prepared seedbed; Common Salt, 
200-400 pounds, applied after emergence, 
controls annual weeds. This application 
requires 200-400 gallons of water. 


CABBAGE, BROCCOLI, AND CAULI- 
FLOWER—TCA, 5-8 pounds, applied 
just prior to come-up controls annual 
grasses. Should be used only on direct- 
seeded crops. 


CARROTS—Stoddard Solvent, 75-100 
gallons, applied after two true leaves 
have formed, controls annual weeds ex- 
cept ragweed. Spray when weeds are 
not more than 2 inches high. Carrot roots 
should not be thicker than a lead pencil. 


PEAS—DNBBP, applied at the rate of 
% to 1'% lbs. per acre when plants are 
at the 2 to 4 leaf stage, until 8 inches 
high. Temperature should be 65° to 85° 
F. Not effective on grasses, but controls 
annual weeds; MCP, applied at the rate 
of %-% pounds per acre should be ap- 
plied when plants are at the 2-4 leaf 
stage. Not effective on grasses, but con- 
trols annual weeds. 


SPINACH—CIPC, applied at the rate 
of 1-3 pounds immediately after plant- 
ing. 1-2 pounds should be used if tem- 
peratures are below 60° F. Controls an- 
nual grasses, purslane, chickweed and 
smartweed. 


SWEET CORN—DNBP applied at the 
rate of 4 pounds when plants are at spike 
stage (1 inch), controls annuals. Tem- 
perature should be 65° to 85° F.; 2,4-D 
applied at the rate of 1 pound when 
plants are 1 inch high, controls annual 
weeds but may not control grasses. . 
Should not be used on early varieties. 


CUCUMBERS—NP applied at the rate 
of 4-6 pounds immediately after planting 
(within 1 day) controls annuals. At the 
rate of 3-4 pounds per acre applied just 
before vining when no weeds are visible, 
will control annuals. 


SQUASH, PUMPKIN—NP applied at 
the rate of 2-4 pounds immediately after 
planting only, and used only on Zuchinni, 
Boston Marrow, Delicious, Buttercup and 
Sweet Cheese, controls annual weeds. 

For elimination of all herbaceous vege- 
tation, CMU at 40-80 pounds, applied at 


any time, is recommended to last more 
than 2 years. TCA applied at the same 
rate in the fall will last 1 year and con- 
trol all vegetation. 


WEED SPRAYERS 


Chemicals for weed control may be ap- 
plied in all types of sprayers. However, 
if new equipment is purchased it is not 
necessary to buy expensive, high gallon- 
age, high pressure spray equipment. A 
complete weed control sprayer should 
have the following features: 


1. A pump which is_ inexpensive, 
easily replaced, will not be damaged if 
wettable powders are used, and has a 
minimum capacity of 4 gallons per 
minute. 


2. Solution agitation, either mechani- 
cal or by using a by-pass from the pump. 
If a power takeoff sprayer does not pro- 
vide agitation, it may easily be modified 
by adding a by-pass to a galvanized tee 
between the pump and pressure regu- 
lator. If a pressure regulator is built 
into the pump, then the by-pass may be 
inserted between the pump and pressure 
gauge. A separate valve on the by-pass 
line will, in this case, regulate pressure. 
If the pump does not have a sufficient 
capacity for agitation under specific 
spraying conditions, agitation may be 
provided by using both the next lower 
tractor gear and nozzle tips with a 
smaller orifice. 


3. 50-mesh screens for suction line and 
nozzles. Wettable powders will not go 
through the 100-mesh screens which are 
usually provided. 


4, A spray boom which has adjustable 
nozzles for band spraying. 


5. A gauge which measures pressure 
accurately up to 100 pounds per square 
inch. 


6. Flat fan nozzles. The best nozzle 
size for general usage is equivalent to an 
8004 Teejet or a No. 59 Menarch nozzle. 
For most work, a wide angle nozzle (73°- 
80°) is best, because the boom may be 
held close to the ground to reduce drift. 


CALIBRATION OF SPRAYER 


One of the most important features in 
applying weed sprays is the accurate 
calibration of the sprayer. A range of 20 
to 60 gallons per acre, at a pressure of 
20 to 60 pounds per square inch, is satis- 
factory. The boom should be adjusted so 
that the spray nozzle patterns overlap 
about 43 at the top of weeds being 
sprayed or at the ground level. For over- 
all spraying, this places the nozzles about 
18 to 20 inches apart on the boom and 18 
to 20 inches from the sprayed surface. 
A satisfactory method of calibrating a 
sprayer is: 

1. Fill the spray tank. 


2. Spray a measured area at a fixed 
tractor speed and pressure gauge setting. 
(Be sure to allow for partial coverage if 
bands are used.) 

3. Measure the amount of liquid nec- 
essary to refill the tank. 


4, This amount divided by the portion 
of an acre sprayed will give the gallons 
per acre applied. 

5. The amount of material desired per 
acre may be mixed with this much water. 

For example, if 10 gallons were applied 
on % acre, the volume would be 40 gal- 
lons per acre. If changes are made in 
the tractor speed or gear, pressure set- 
ting, nozzle size, or number of nozzles, 
the amount of liquid applied per acre 
will be changed and recalibration will be 
necessary. 


BAND APPLICATION 


Since weeds in the crop row are usually 
the most difficult to control, it is often 
economical and practical to spray herbi- 
cides in a band over the row rather than 
‘cover the whole area. The cost may be 
reduced by as much as 80 percent. Jf 
band applications are used, it is import- 
ant that adjustment be made for the 
area actually sprayed and not the total 
acres of crop sprayed. For example, if 
the recommendation for a chemical is 4 
pounds per acre, and 12 inch strips are 
sprayed over 36 inch rows, only 1's 
pounds of chemical will be required per 
acre, or the 4 pounds will cover 3 acres 
of the crop. 

To adjust the sprayer for band appli- 
cation, lower the boom so that there is 
one nozzle over each row and plug the 
nozzles between rows. This is not easily 
done with standard booms, but adjust- 
able booms or adapters may be pur- 
chased. 


CLEANING WEED CONTROL 
SPRAYERS 


It is important to keep weed control 
sprayers clean. This is particularly true 
if they are to be used for spraying more 
than one crop or for the application of 
fungicides and insecticides. Sprayers 
which have contained 2,4-D should not be 
used for application of insecticides and 
fungicides. In cleaning a sprayer it is 
important that the whole sprayer, inside 
and out, including boom, hoses and noz- 
zles, be thoroughly rinsed with water 
both before and after the cleaning pro- 
cedure. The sprayer should be partially 
filled with water before the cleaning 
agent is added. The pump should be run- 
ning so that the cleaning solution will cir- 
culate throughout the sprayer. Corro- 
sive cleaning agents should not be al- 
lowed to stand in tanks more than two 
hours. 

Where pre-emergence spraying only is 
practiced, adequate rinsing with water is 
sufficient. For other spraying purposes 
weed-killers may be removed from spray- 
ers by adding one of the following to 100 
gallons of water. 

1) 1 gallon household ammonia 

2) 5 pounds sal soda (sodium carbo- 

nate) 

3) 8 pounds of activated charcoal 

4) 5 pounds paint cleaner (tri-sodium 

phosphate) 

Copper may interfere with the effec- 
tiveness of herbicides, particularly the 
di-nitros. To remove copper residues, 
add 1 gallon vinegar or commercial 
acetic acid to each 100 gallons of water, 


and allow to stand in the sprayer for 
two hours only. Drain the sprayer im- 
mediately and rinse thoroughly with 
water. 


WARNING 


Suggestions in this paper are based 
upon data secured from two or more 
years of trials. Use of these methods, 
however, is dependent upon registration 
of the product by the U.S. Pure Food 
and Drug Administration. Growers are 
hereby warned that the use of a chemi- 
cal on a food crop for which the com- 
pounds will indicate the amount of resi- 
fiscation of the crop if a residue is found 
on the produce. Tables of registered com- 
pounds will indicate that amount of resi- 
due, if any, permitted by current regu- 
lations. Do not use any herbicide unless 
the label states that the chemical may be 
used on the specific crop to be sprayed. 


PICKLE SCHOOL PRESENTS 
DR. FABIAN SCROLL OF 
APPRECIATION 


The members of 
the 1955 Class who 
attended the Tech- 
nical School for 
Pickle and Kraut 
Manufacturers 
signed and presented 
a scroll of apprecia- 
tion to Dr. F. W. 
Fabian, Professor 
Emeritus of Micro- 
biology and Public 
Health College at 
Michigan State for 
quarter-century of 
research on pickles and kraut in their 
behalf. 


Dr. Fabian was not present at the 
Technical School this year but the scroll 
was presented to him upon his return 
from Florida where he spent the winter. 
He was deeply appreciative of the 
thoughtfullness of the group. The scroll 
was signed by over 150 members who 
attended the school this year and read 
as follows: 


“The undersigned, members of the 
1955 class at the Michigan State College 
School for Pickle and Kraut Manufac- 
turers, take this means of conveying to 
you our deep and sincere appreciation 
for the distinguished work done for our 
industry. 

“On behalf of those who have been 
privileged to attend your many sessions 
and lectures, we wish to acknowledge the 
great influence of your warm, human 
personality. Many of us have been in 
attendance since the first class sponsored 
by you twenty-five years ago. In your 
own inspiring way you have stirred our 
imaginations, and spurred us on to be- 
come producers of increasingly better 
and more wholesome products. 

“This personal greeting carries our 
best wishes for many more years of pro- 
ductive life and well being.” 

School for Pickle and Kraut Manufac- 
turers, Class of 1955. 


DR. FABIAN 
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RESEARCH 


New Development In Nuclear 
Reactor Technology 


Private Company Plans to Construct a Reactor Facility, Based on 
New Principle and to Lease it to Industry, Research Institutes and 


Universities. 


A small company in Massachusetts has 
developed an entirely new method of us- 
ing a nuclear reactor to produce very 
large quantities of gamma radiation, free 
of neutrons, and at relatively low cost. 
As a result of this development, many 
proposed processes which are based on 
the utilization of penetrating radiation 
may become commercially feasible. Be- 
cause of the absence of neutrons, the ma- 
terials so treated will not become radio- 
active. Further, many processes can now 
be brought from the experimental stage, 
through pilot plant to final production 
without the usual concern with scale-up 
problems, and with excellent estimates in 
advance of the cost of production. 


The company, The Gamma Corporation 
of Mansfield, Massachusetts, plans to 
construct a reactor facility based on the 
new principle and lease it to industry, 
research institutes and universities for 
their studies on the effects of neutron- 
free gama radiation on raw materials, 
processes and finished goods. 


POTENTIAL APPLICATIONS 


The potential applications of gamma 
radiation cover a vast area, which may 
be broken down into three general classes 
—biological, chemical and physical. 

Biological applications include’ such 
processes as “cold” sterlization and pas- 
teurization, where foodstuffs, pharma- 
ceuticals and the like may be preserved 
without heat, chemicals, dehydration or 
freezing. Here the gamma rays kill or 
prevent the reproduction of bacteria, 
noulds and other organisms. Eventually 
t may be possible to buy foods sealed in 
slastie bags and store it for months with- 
ut refrigeration, Some pharmaceuticals 
hould be greatly reduced in price be- 
ause of greater yields and lower costs 

f production. Biological applications 
lso inelude possibilities for producing 
etter crops by irradiating seeds and 
lants to produce mutants with greater 
-earing power or better fruits, vegeta- 
les, grain, etc. New mould strains may 

» produced by irradiation to give new 

iti-biotics. Insect control may be 
‘feeted in some cases releasing 
: erilized insects in an area. 

Chemical applications include such 
} ocesses as the synthesis of certain 
ciemicals at lower cost, or in higher 
) eld through irradiation during produc- 
ton. Only certain types of chemical re- 
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Editor’s Note: Inquiries continue to 
reach this office concerning the progress 
of Gamma Radiation. The subject is of 
course a highly technical one and to our 
knowledge, no one knows at the moment 
that sterlization of foods will or will not 
ultimately prove commercially feasible 
by radiation. At the same time, the pros- 
pect presents an exciting potential and 
has captured the enthusiastic attention 
of some of the finest minds in the food 
industry. The following news item was 
received this week from A. J. Stevens, 


President of the Gamma Corporation. It 
is offered strictly from a standpoint of 
interest. 


actions are susceptible to such effects, 
but some of these are presently of con- 
siderable importance to the chemical in- 
dustry. For example, many plastics are 
produced by these reactions, and the 
availability of large quantities of neu- 
tron-free gammas at low cost could have 
a large impact on some areas of the 
plastics industry. Aside from plastics, 
the effects on the chemical industry will 
probably be less obvious immediately to 
the general public, but should eventually 
be felt through reduced prices of some 
consumer goods, resulting in turn from 
lower costs of producing raw materials. 
For example, the use of gamma radiation 
conceivably could result ultimately in 
lower prices for gasoline. 

Physical applications of gamma radia- 
tion include those where the radiation 
causes materials to undergo changes in 
properties which may result in both bet- 
ter service from the new applications of 
present materials. It is in this area that 
some of the most remarkable results may 
be obtained. Consider, for example, the 
possibility of textiles that almost defy 
wear—or automobile tires good for many 
hundreds of thousands of miles — or 
plastics with greatly increased strength, 
fitting them for applications not practi- 
cal today—or new leathers with remark- 
able properties at low cost—or special 
papers with new uses—-or a whole host 
of others not yet imagined. 


HOW FAR AWAY? 


Some of the applications mentioned 
above may never prove to be feasible. 
But a fraction of them will, most with a 


high probability for a considerable im- 
pact on their particular fieid. And some 
of these processes are not too far away 
from commercial application even today. 
Responsible authorities have predicted 
that commercial “cold” sterilization of 
certain pharmaceuticals may be no more 
than one year away—similarly with the 
irradiation of potatoes to extend shelf 
life to over eighteen months without 
sprouting and rotting. The pasteuriza- 
tion of beer and ale, the sterlization of 
meat and the irradiation of grain are 
predicted to be only five years away, 
while the sterilization or pasteurization 
of dairy products and packaged foods is 
thought to be five to ten years from com- 
mercial application. 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTION 

The Gamma Corporation is still a very 
small company. It was organized early in 
1954 by three young engineers who felt 
that much could be done to exploit com- 
mercial applications of gamma radiation. 
The Company’s first line of products was 
a series of industrial radiography ma- 
chines (similar in function to industrial 
x-ray equipment) based on the artificially 
produced isotopes iridium 192, cobalt 60 
and cesium 137. A similar line is now 
being developed around the _ isotope 
thulium 170, which is expected to have 
extensive application in the light metals 
and for very thin sections. The reactor 
development, while not directly related 
to radiography, falls within the original 
purposes of the company. It is expected 
to become the largest of the company’s 
activities within the next few years. It 
originally came about as a result of a 
easual Saturday morning discussion. 


The Gamma Corporation plans to con- 
struct an entirely privately financed re- 
actor facility which, it is believed, will 
be the first to produce gammas, free 
from neutrons, in sufficient quantities, 
over large enough volumes and at low 
enough cost to allow commercial: applica- 
tions of the types of processes described 
above. The first facility, however, will 
probably be used primarily for research. 
Customers will send materials to be ir- 
radiated, after which they will be re- 
turned to the customer for his evaluation 
of the effects. However, the flexibility 
of the installation will be such that it 
will also be suitable for some types of 
production irradiations. 

The installation, including offices and 
laboratories of some 7,500 square feet, 
will be located in the center of an “iso- 
lation area” of 200 to 300 acres, to pre- 
vent the possibility of contamination of 
adjacent properties. The volume capacity 
of the irradiator proper will be in excess 
of 5,000 cubie feet. 

A minimum charge of $10,000.00 will 
be made to each customer, but up to 
10,000 pound-hours in the facility will be 
made available for this fee. Additional 
pound-hours over the first 10,000 will be 
available at even lower price per pound- 
hour. Fees for production irradiation 
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TODD HEADS 
OZARK CANNERS 


Claude L. Todd, Stilwell Canning Com- 
pany, Stilwell, Oklahoma, was named 
President of the Ozark Canners Associa- 
ticn at the Association’s Annual Con- 
vention in March. J. Eugene Griffin, 
Griffin Manufacturing Company, Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma, was elevated to the Vice- 
Presidency with Miss Louise Sword of 
Fayetteville, continuing as Secretary- 
Treasurer. R. C. Emerson of the Emer- 
son Canning Company, Reeds Spring, 
Misscuri, and Delbert E. Allen, of the 
Allen Canning Company, Siloam Springs, 
Arkansas, were elected to serve on the 
Board of Directors for three years. 


Other Board Members are: J. A. Gard- 
ner, Gardner Canning Company, Inc., 
Broken Arrow, Oklahoma; J. O. Harris, 
Fresh Canning Company, Inc., Spiro, 
Oklahoma; W. Bradley Kimbrough, 
Ozark Packing Company, Ozark, Arkan- 
sas; Mrs. Maxine Pettit, Alpino Canning 
Co., Harrison, Arkansas; Grover Howard, 
Barron Canning Company, Westville, 
Oklahoma; Byron Thomas, Thomas and 
Drake Canning Company, Haskell, Okla- 
hema; and J. J. Diehl, Jr., Hyde Park 
Canning Company, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


Speakers included E. E. Phillips, Canco 
Agronomist of Chicago, who told of a 
new hybrid spinach that holds promise 
for the Arkansas River Valley, and said 
that the mechanical green bean picker 
would be helpful in the production of 
beans for canning. 


Dr. R. R. Walton of Oklahoma A & M 
College, warned that protective measures 
should be taken against the corn ear- 
worm, the aphid and the seed corn magot 
this year. He recommended parathion 
for the magot and the aphid, DDT, fol- 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


CANCO ANNOUNCES FOOD 
NEWS SERVICE TO PROMOTE 
CANNED PRODUCTS 


Although the initial program kit pro- 
moting the use of corn to tie in with 
National Corn Week was in circulation 
well over a month ago, the home econom- 
ics department of American Can Com- 
pany, only last week formally announced 
the introduction of a “food news service” 
to promote the use of canned products 
and to encourage homemakers to make 
maximum use of canned foods in their 
Gaily menus. 


The new service supplements Canco’s 
nation-wide consumer advertising and 
educational programs’ by supplying 
radio, television and newspaper food 
editors with stories, photographs and 
other canned food promotional material, 
according to Harriet Jean Anderson, the 
firm’s director of home economics. 


The firm did not mention, but it is not 
hard to understand that the reason the 
Trade itself hasn’t been notified before 
this time is that the canned corn pro- 
motien, breaking suddenly in the midst 
of planning for this new service, re- 
quired every minute of the time remain- 
ing to provide an effective corn promo- 
tional kit. Those who have seen it, 
know that it was a masterful piece of 
werk, providing not only eye-appealing 
menus and appetizing recipes developed 
in Canco’s test kitchen, but photographs 
of the same, ready prepared columns for 
radio talks, background information con- 
cerning the availability, history, economy 
and variety of canned corn. For the 
canner there were lists of names and 
addresses of food editors, all wrapped 
up in a beautifully illustrated four color 
jacket. 


“The can company,” Miss Anderson 
said, “plans to make up a number of 
such TV program kits during the year 
to tie in with Canco’s canned food ad- 
vertisements in consumer magazines and 
also to coincide with various national 
canned food promotions. Chain and gro- 
cery stores also will get leaflets for local 
tie-ins and canner promotions.” 


In distributing the television, radio and 
press material, American Can will cover 
more than 100 radio and 75 TV stations 
in strategic canning areas. News stories 
related to current canned food promo- 
tions will be sent to the food editors of 
more than 40,000,000, Miss Anderson 
320 newspapers with a circulation of 
said. All canners are to be appraised 
of the various releases so that heavy im- 
pact may be given their canned products 
through coordination of their own sales 
promotion and advertising activities. 

“To date,’ Miss Anderson said, “thou- 
sands of leaflets, entitled ‘What Every 
Woman Should Know About Canned 
Corn, have been used by canners 
throughout the country. The company’s 
recipe booklets are also being sent to 
thousands of high school and college 
students monthly during 1955.” 

The second Canco food news service 
kit is scheduled for release in June and 
will feature new and interesting canned 
food items. 

An invitation has been extended by 
the can company for canners to visit the 
Canco Test Kitchen at any time they 
are in New York. For additional infor- 
mation the company requests contacting 
Harriet Jean Anderson, director, home 
economics section, American Can Com- 
pany, 100 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Nicolas Appert, founder of the art of 
canning, is pictured on a new 12-franc 
commemorative postage stamp, just is- 
sued by the Republic of France, in honor 
of his contribution to mankind. 


TV KIT—Shown here is a reproduction of American Can Com- 
pany’s food news service television program kit as it might 
appear on women’s or food program telecasts. The kit includes 
easy-to-make canned food recipe directions, a shopping guide, 


party accessories and give-away leaflets. 
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News 


The Washington Canners Cooperative 
of Vancouver and Yakima, Washington, 
beginning October 1, will pay dividends 
on preferred stock semi-annually instead 
of annually, directors decided at the 
March Board Meeting in Yakima, First 
semi-annual dividend of 24% percent will 
be paid on October 1, to be followed by a 
like payment on April 1, 1956, for a 
total of 5 percent per annum. Growers 
now hold $30,650 of preferred stock. 


Marion W. Delano has been appointed 
Vice-President and General Manager of 
Peninsula Farms, Ine., Salisbury, Md., 
according to an announcement’ by 
Richard M. Cooley, President. From 
1946 to 1953 Mr. Delano was employed 
by Taylor and Caldwell, Inc., Walkerton, 
Va., growers and canners of quality 
vegetables, as Vice-President and Farm 
Manager. He resigned this position to 
join Peninsula Farms, Inc., in November, 
1953. 


O. P. Bunting, General Mangaer, Tri- 
County Coop, Queen Anne Maryland, has 
become associated with Bramble Can- 
ning Corporation, Rock Hall, Maryland, 
effective April 15. 


CARLETON FRIDAY 


Carleton A. Friday, 57, of New Rich- 
mond, Wisconsin, president of Friday 
Canning Corporation and of Bayfield 
Canning Company, passed away Wednes- 
day, April 6, at a St. Paul hospital fol- 
lowing surgery a week before. He is 
survived by his widow and by a son and 
daughter, both of whom are students at 
the University of Wisconsin. Funeral 
services were held Saturday, April 9, in 
New Richmond. 

Mr. Friday was president of the Wis- 
consin Canners Association in 1949, and 
had been active in association affairs for 
the past 15 years. He was elected to a 
three-year term on the board of direc- 
‘ors of the National Canners Association 
n 1950 and last month had been named 
. member of the N.C.A. Labeling Com- 
nittee, 


Born in Markesan, Carleton grew up 
in the canning business, his father being 
oresident of the Badger Canning Com- 
vany there. In 1925, he and his father 
rvganized the Friday Canning Corpora- 
ion at New Richmond and in 1953, he 
purehased the Bayfield Canning Co. 
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C. A. AGAR JR. 


D. F. NESBITT 


Union Bag and Paper Corporation has 
announced the following promotions in 
the Corrugated Container Sales Division; 
C. A. Agar, Jr., moves up from Eastern 
Division Sales Manager, to National Ac- 
counts Representative for the Eastern 
Sales Division with headquarters in the 
New York City office; R. J. Larson, from 
sales representative to Eastern Division 
Sales Manager with headquarters at the 
firm’s Trenton, New Jersey plant; L. A. 
Wulff, formerly assistant to the Western 
Division sales manager, moves up to 
Manager of that plant. Mr. Wulff will 
have his headquarters at Union’s Chicago 
Corrugated plant. All three will report 
to R. C. Chandler, Vice-President in 
charge of Corrugated Container sales. 


Morris April Brothers, canners of Eat- 
mor Cranberry Sauce, has anounced the 
opening of a new warehouse at the com- 
pany’s plant in Tuckahoe, N. J. The 
new building, with 126,000 cubic feet of 
storage space, can accommodate 120,000 
cases of cranberry sauce. The new ware- 
house is expected to eliminate a storage 
problem that arose when the firm added 
new canning facilities last Fall. The new 
building features modern loading docks 
for April’s fleet of trucks. The old load- 
ing area will be used for another can- 
ning line. 


Leon April of Morris April Brothers, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, is the new Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Canners Asso- 
ciation, succeeding Dr. Frank App of 
Seabrook Farms. Supporting officers to 
Mr. April are, Vice-President George 
McCandles, Central Canning Company, 
Cedarville; and Secretary - Treasurer 
Newlin Watson, R. S. Watson & Son, 
Greenwich. 


Robert F. Duemler, Vice-President of 
Sales, Can Division Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Inc., has announced the addi- 
tion of three sales representatives to the 
Atlantic Area sales force. All three of 
the representatives have completed an 
extensive sales training program at the 
Can Division’s headquarters and main 
plant in Philadelphia. John C. Eissler, 
with the sales department since 1950, 
having been assistant to the General 
Line sales manager and staff assistant 
to the Atlantic Area sales manager, will 
represent the Can Division in the Phila- 
delphia District. W. Garrett Griggs has 
been appointed a sales representative in 
the Orlando District. Mr. Griggs is a 
native of the deep South and brings with 
him extensive knowledge of the can in- 
dustry as a result of his sixteen years 
in the field. Further complementing his 
background, are the two years he spent in 
the canning business prior to entering 
the can manufacturing industry. Donald 
F. Nesbitt, Jr., with the Can Division 
since October, 1953, has undergone in- 
tensive training at the headquarters 
plant since 1953 and will work out of 
the Baltimore District Sales Office. 


Conte & Sons Packing Co., of Palm, 
Pennsylvania, packers of canned mashed 
tomatoes, Neapolitan style prepared 
Pizza Sauce, etc., announces the: appoint- 
ment of George S. Washington Co. of 
Philadelphia, as their exclusive repre- 
sentatives in the Philadelphia and sur- 
rounding area for the sale of their 
products. 


Tom Raser, well known to “Canning 
Trade” readers, as the “Roger Bell” of 
“Ladies Home Journal” is now Vice- 
President and Director of Public and 
Trade Relations for the “Progressive 
Grocer.” Still in the grocery business 
then, Tom’s new adress is 161 - 6th Ave., 
New York 13, New York. 


Chun King Sales, Minneapolis, Minn., 
packers of American-Oriental foods has 
announced the appointment of the Bay 
Brokerage Company, Charleston, South 
Carolina, as its representatives in that 
state. 


The Krier Preserving Company of Bel- 
gium, Wisconsin, has added sliced white 
potatoes to their line of “Serv-U-Rite” 
vegetables, complementing the whole 
white potato pack. 
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MECHANICAL KNIFE HONER 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corpo- 
ration’s Canning Machinery Division has 
introduced a mechanized knife honer 
which it is leasing to packers of sweet 
corn employing the FMC Universal Corn 
Cutter. 

The mechanical honer, says FMC, elim- 
inates the guesswork inherent in more 
conventional honing operations. It is de- 
signed to hone each set of knives uni- 
formly and with exacting bevels to pro- 
vide greater cutting efficiency and in- 
creased product yield. Another outstand- 
ing feature of the machine is its sim- 
plicity of operation. Without any special 
training, practically anyone can hone a 
set of knives on the FMC Honer in five to 
fifteen minutes less time than it takes 
a skilled hand honer, using conventional 


methods. 


FMC Mechanical Knife Honer 


The FMC Knife Honer employs sep- 
arate carborundum vertical hones for 
inner and outer knife edges. Cutter 
knives are mounted on special jig mecha- 
nisms, which are located next to the re- 
spective hones. The operator merely 
rocks the jig in order to bring the 
mounted knife into contact with the 
vertically moving hone. 

The Honer is only 23” long, 17” wide, 
and 18” high, and employs a 1/6 HP, 
280 RPM, 110 volt, 60 cycle, single phase, 
gear head motor drive. 

Additional information from the firm 
at Hoopeston, Illinois and San Jose, 
California. 


Odorless paints with excellent resist- 
ance to acids, alkalies, and cleansing 
agents, have been developed especially 
for the processing industry, after 6 years 
of intensive research by the Prufcoat 
Laboratories, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Norman MacCouspie, 
President. Specification data and des- 
criptive material are available by writing 
the firm at 50 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 
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EQUIPMENT 
AND 
SUPPLIES 


NEW CHLORINATED CLEANER 


Oakite Products, Inc., manufacturers 
of industrial cleaning and_ sanitizing 
materials for the food and dairy indus- 
tries, have recently announced the 
development of Oakite Chlor-tergent, for 
cleaning, deodorizing, and sanitizing in 
one operation. 

A chlorinated detergent, the new mate- 
rial is said to provide 140 parts per mil- 
lion of available chlorine at concentra- 
tions of % ounce to the gallon of water, 
and cleaning properties which quickly 
wet out, penetrate, and dissolve protein 
and inorganic soils. The chlorine content 
remains stable even at high temperatures. 

According to the manufacturers, Oak- 
ite Chlor-tergent destroys bacteria and 
odors on contact, and brightens stainless 
steel as it cleans. Forming no suds in 
solution, Chlor-tergent is said to be 
specially useful for in-place cleaning and 
sanitizing, since it produces no foam and 
consequently no air pockets in pipelines 
during circulation. It may also be used 
as a sanitizing agent alone on _ pre- 
cleaned equipment before processing is 
resumed. 

The new cleaner is readily soluble in 
cold or warm water. It may be applied 
by brushing, swabbing, or circulation. 
Recommended solutions are said to be 
safe on personnel, metal, rubber, and 
plastic surfaces. 

Additonal information available from 
the manufacturers, Oakite Products, Inc. 
19 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Norman F. Greenway, senior vice- 
president in charge of the folding car- 
tons division of Robert Gair Company, 
Inc., New York, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Folding Paper Box Associa- 
tion of America. 


A dynamic, 3-way promotion program 
designed to make 1955 the biggest can- 
ned soft drink year in history will be in- 
stituted by Continental Can Company 
during the months of May, June and 
July! A $25,000 “Canned Soft Drink 
Contest” for consumers will be kicked 
off by full-color ads in the Sunday comic 
sections of newspapers in 40 major cities, 
appearing on May 22, June 5, June 19 
and June 26. $10,000 in cash prizes also 
await the 38 dealers who build the best 
selling displays of canned soft drinks be- 
tween May 22 and July 16. Another 
$5,000 in cash prizes is being offered to 
distributors who help the store outlets 
to set up the best canned soft drink 
displays. 
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MOR-CAN-PAK LOADING 
MACHINE AND CARRIER 


Morris Paper Mills, one of America’s 
leading manufacturers of paperboard 
packaging, announces their new Mor- 
Can-Pak carrier and loading machine for 
unitized packaging of any canned prod- 
uct. The Mor-Can-Pak loading machine 
is a result of nearly two years of re- 
search and testing. It is a high speed 
unit that packs up to 750 cans per min- 
ute, handling 2 x 2 to 2 x 6 packs. The 
Mor-Can-Pak carrier is wrapped around 
canned products and has solid bottom 
for better stacking. It features maxi- 
mum protection and maximum product 


MOR-CAN-PAC Loading Machine 


display. For complete information write 
Morris Paper Mills, 135 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Folke W. Anderson has been appointed 
Assistant Plant Manager of National 
Can’s “Kedzie” plant in Chicago. He 
has been Plant Superintendent of this 
plant for almost 10 years, was with Cans, 
Inc. before National Can acquired them. 
“Kedzie” plant is one of two National 
Can plants in Chicago. 


Mortimer J. Williams has been ap- 
pointed products devleopment manager 
for the boxboard division of Robert Gair 
Company, Inec., New York. In that capa- 
city he will work with users and poten- 
tial users of boxboard and with Gair’s 
research department and its boxboard 
mills on the application to new products 
and development of new uses, for box- 
board. 
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Prospective Corn and Bean Plantings Too High 


If canners should plant the 388,420 
acres to sweet corn indicated by USDA’s 
Crop Reporting Board Report of April 11, 
and the yield should equal last year’s ad- 
mittedly high 3.28 tons per acre, the 1955 
pack would be in the neighborhood of 34 
million cases. If the yield should drop to 
about 3 tons per acre which is a reason- 
able figure, the pack would drop to about 
31 million cases. Obviously, with nearly 
19% million cases on hand March 1 (lat- 
est report) that’s just too darn much 
corn—almost as much as last year in view 
of an inevitable higher carryover this 
coming August 1. 

The total prospective acreage for can- 
ning, according to USDA, is 388,420 
acres. 93.2 percent of the 416,940 acres 
planted in 1954 (the freezers are doing a 
better job, 48,000 compared with 67,000 
last year, or only 71.7 percent). 

A quick analysis shows that the East 
and the Far West is doing a better job of 
acreage reduction than is the Midwest. 
These figures, however, are for both can- 
ning and freezing. The East, according 
to USDA, intends to plant 64,300 acres or 
74.9 percent of the 85,800 acres planted 
last year; the West 38,400 acres or 75.1 
percent of the 51,100 acres planted last 
year. The Midwest, on the other hand, 
intends to plant 310,700 acres or 92.9 per- 
cent of the 334,400 acres planted in 1954. 
Of the major states, those with least re- 
duction in order are, Wisconsin 98 per- 
cent, Minnesota 95 percent, Ohio 95 per- 
cent, Pennsylvania 95 percent, Indiana 93 
percent; Illinois will plant 88 percent of 
last year, New York and Maryland 86 
percent, Iowa 76 percent. From the looks 
of things the big operators especially in 
the Midwest, could well afford to take an- 
other look. 


BEANS—Bean canners apparently are 
heading for about the same kind of trou- 
le as corn canners. According to USDA, 
hey are planning to plant 144,250 acres, 
‘1 percent of the 1954 plantings of 158,- 
‘70 acres and 109.9 percent of the 10 year 
iverage 1944-53 acreage of 131,260. Last 
ear’s acreage produced a pack of 28,773,- 
27 actual cases. A 10 percent reduction 
hen with the same yield (2.33 tons per 
cre), would provide a pack of about 26 
nillion cases, a further 10 percent reduc- 
ion in yield, about 23 million cases. Even 
hat latter figure has only been exceeded 

or 3 times, and with a record carryover 
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in sight on this commodity (March 1 
stocks, 11.4 million cases) further reduc- 
tion in acreage would seem to be indi- 
cated. Here’s what leading bean canning 
states are planning acreage wise, com- 
pared with last year: Oregon 10,100 
acres, 105 percent (they have a reason— 
Blue Lakes) ; New York 34,600 acres, 88 
percent; Wisconsin 15,300 acres, 93 per- 
cent; Maryland 13,100 acres, 100 percent; 
Michigan 5,800 acres, 72 percent; Tennes- 
see 7,200 acres, 95 percent; Texas 7,000 
acres, 100 percent; Arkansas 4,000 acres, 
111 percent (still only 44 percent of the 
10 year average). 


KRAUT—Contract acreage of kraut 
cabbage in prospect this coming season, 
according to USDA, including packers 
own plantings, is about 20 percent less 
than 1954, and 22 percent less than a 10 
year average. If these prospects material- 
ize, the 1955 contract plantings will total 
7,840 acres compared with 9,770 acres in 
1954 and an average of 10,060 acres. Last 
year open market acreage for kraut 
represented about 40 percent of the total 
planted. For the 10 year average about 
46 percent of the total. No information 
is of course available as to the amount 
kraut packers will buy this year on the 
open market. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Checking Reports Of Cold Damage— 
Not Reflected In Tomato Market—Beans 
And Peas Unchanged — Spinach Steady — 
Attention To Canned Potatoes As Fresh 
Price Mounts — Quickened Interest In 
Peaches—Improved Demand For Citrus, Also 
Sardines—Memorandum Orders On Salmon 
—A Little Improvement In Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., April 14, 1955 


THE SITUATION — Canned foods 
buyers are busy evaluating reports of 
probable pack losses this season resulting 
from the recent cold spell in many sec- 
tions of the country. Major loss has been 
in peaches, both in the East and in Cali- 
fornia. There was a slight pick-up in the 
demand for the general line of canned 


foods here during the week, although 
there is still no indication of any substan- 
tial inventory building in anticipation of 
higher prices and/or shortages later on in 
the year. 


THE OUTLOOK — Independents, as 
well as chains and supers, are evidencing 
more interest in the volume and profit 
potentials in canned foods as a result of 
the current promotional campaign spon- 
sored by the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion. This is expected to be reflected in 
more emphasis by wholesale grocers on 
the operations of their canned foods de- 
partments in the coming months, 


TOMATOES—Notwithstanding expec- 
tations of a late pack in the Tri-States 
area this year, canners have made no 
further price advances during the week. 
Standard 303s are still available in a 
limited way within the $1.27%-$1.30 
range, with extra standards at $1.40- 
$1.45. On 10s, the market is firm at $7.75- 
$8.00 for standards and $8.25-$8.75 for 
extra standards, all f.o.b. canneries. 


BEANS—There were no price changes 
reported during the week on either green 
or wax beans. Distributors are showing 
a little more interest in acquiring addi- 
tional holdings of 303s, it is reported. 


PEAS—A fair volume of day-to-day 
business continues in peas. Cahners in 
the Tri-States are holding standard pod 
run around $1.10 for 303s, with extra 
standards at $1.25 to $1.30. The market 
in the Midwest is unchanged. 


SPINACH—A steady undertone is re- 
ported on spring pack spinach, with 
limited offerings of fancy reported at 
$1.25 for 303s and $1.80 for 2%s, f.o.b. 
Maryland cannery. Ozark canners are 
offering early pack fancy at $1.05 for 303s 
and $1.55-$1.60 for 2%s, with 10s at 
$5.25-$5.50. 


CANNED POTATOES — The sharp 
run-up in prices for fresh potatoes as a 
result of the loss of the crop in some of 
the southern states has impelled buyers 
to take a second look at holdings of 
canned white potatoes, and a little im- 
provement in demand is reported. Can- 
ners have not as yet made any advances 
in quotations. 


PEACHES — Current reports from 
California indicate a loss of upwards of 
30 percent of the peach crop as a result 
of recent frosts. There has been a con- 
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siderable pick-up in distributor interest 
in California and Northwestern Elbertas 
as a result of the wiping out of the crop 
in Georgia and the Carolinas, and can- 
nery carryovers are being cut down con- 
siderably. Clings are also in demand for 
coast shipment, at firm prices. Limited 
offerings of carryover Elbertas are re- 
ported from Virginia, with the market 
for 2%s in syrup firm at $2.80-$2.85, with 
irregular halves and pieces at about 
$2.70, f.0.b. canneries. 


CITRUS—There was a little improve- 
ment in demand for canned citrus here 
during the week, with canner quotations 
holding unchanged. Some distributors 
are of the idea that canned grapefruit 
segments will be a better seller this sum- 
mer, with the expected absence of a full 
supply of fresh peaches during the warm 
weather months, and are building up 
stocks a little in consequence. For prompt 
shipment, canners quote fancy grapefruit 
sections in heavy syrup at $1.82%-$1.35 
for 303s, with light syrup pack at $1.30, 
and broken sections unchanged at $1.20. 
Fancy citrus salad 303s continue to offer 
at $2.00, with choice at $1.85. Prices on 
juices are without change. 


SARDINES—tThere has been a little 
improvement in the demand for Maine 
sardines, as distributors seek to acquire 
stocks for early summer needs, but most 
buyers are apparently waiting until the 
new pack gets under way about mid-May 
before making any additional commit- 
ments. Canners continue to quote the 
market for quarter keyless oils on the 
basis of $7.00 per case, f.o.b. cannery, but 
business is reported possible at a $6.50- 
$6.75 f.o.b. Maine basis. 


SALMON — Canners are beginning to 
book memorandum orders on new pack 
Alaska salmon, with most of the activity 
currently centering on Copper River sock- 
eyes and chinooks. Meanwhile, offerings 
from last seasons packs continue ex- 
tremely scarce, with some canners ship- 
ping remaining carryover stocks out of 
the State of Washington this month prior 
to the April 30 warehouse tax date. Chum 
halves are offered this week at $9.50 to 
$10 per case, with fancy red sockeye 
halves at $16.50 per case, f.o.b. Seattle. 


TUNA—A little improvement in tuna 
demand is reported here, but buyers are 
still not taking in replacements in large 
volume. Market continues unchanged in 
price on both the domestic and imported 
packs. 


A threatened strike against 21 frozen 
food plants in California was settled last 
week on the basis of wage increases of 
7 to 10 cents an hour and certain fringe 
benefits. A cannery contract with the 
same union is now under consideration. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Tempo On Upgrade—Standard To- 
matoes Unobtainable, Not Enough Products 
To Establish A Market—Ready And Willing 
To Buy Asparagus—Standard Peas Gone— 
Ccrn Unchanged—Beans In Better Shape— 
No Rush To Buy Spinach—Strong Demand 
For Peaches — Fruits Quiet — Blue Lake 
Future Sales Heavy. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 14, 1955 


THE SITUATION—The trading tempo 
here was on the upgrade slightly this 
week but it’s still slow enough so that 
opening day at the ball park was more of 
a conversation than the price of canned 
foods. Local buyers are in a conservative 
mood these days and are inclined to play 
it close to the belt. Of course, a good buy 
on standard tomatoes, catsup, puree or 
some cheap green beans would really 
start the ball a rolling but it will take an- 
other pack to get these items back in 
volume. There is still considerable inter- 
est in peaches due to the damage experi- 
enced by growers throughout the South 
and parts of California. However, the 
market is strong and little is offered from 
first hands. Standard cut beans are in 
excellent demand at prices which pre- 
vailed a short time ago but the trade are 
now having difficulty finding this grade 
in 303s at any price. On the other hand, 
corn would be a swell item with which to 
load up the warehouse but that demand 
probably won’t develop until today’s bar- 
gain price is a thing of the past. It’s a 
real tight market on tomato products and 
less and less is offered every day. Toma- 
toes are right behind as far as local sup- 
plies are concerned and distributors can- 
not find what they need. All in all, the 
market appears to be on a fairly firm 
basis with the trend to be more likely up 
than down. 


TOMATOES—Standard tomatoes are 
now a thing of the past from local can- 
ners and buyers here have been forced to 
look to other areas for this grade. A few 
offerings out of Florida are available at 
$1.20 for 303s and the same item is listed 
at $1.30 from the Tri-States. Extra stand- 
ards are offered from Midwest canners at 
$1.50 and up for 303s, $2.50 for 2%s and 
$9.00 for tens with very little left unsold 
in the latter two sizes. The market con- 
tinues very strong and was given a 
further shot in the arm by recent damage 
reports to tomato plants in Georgia. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — There is so 
little now offered in the way of catsup, 
puree and No. 10 paste that there really 
is no market. Extra standard catsup has 
been sold here recently at $1.70 for 14 oz. 
and $11.00 to $12.00 for tens. Puree and 
paste in tens are not offered and just 
about every buyer has them on the short 


list. Fancy juice is available at $1.20 for 
2s and $2.35 for 46 oz. with some canners 
at even higher levels. 


ASPARAGUS—Very little in the way 
of information on the new pack of aspara- 
gus has reached this market as yet al- 
though the trade are ready and willing to 
start doing business anytime canners are 
ready. The Eastern market has been de- 
layed due to the cold weather and it’s still 
too early for local canners. California 
canners apparently still haven’t settled 
the price question and no quotations so 
far have been forthcoming. 


PEAS — Wisconsin canners are ex- 
pected to pay about the same price for 
raw stock as they did last year with acre- 
age down about 2 percent. Buyers here 
are unable to find any standards and are 
now trying to supplant this grade with 
the lowest priced extra standards they 
can find and they are not having the kind 
of success they would like. The cheapest 
extra standards in 303s now are at $1.30 
and they are not very plentiful. Fancy 
3s are firm at $1.65 with tens at $9.65. 


CORN—Despite the strong position of 
tomatoes and peas and the improved con- 
dition of standard cut beans, canners just 
can’t seem to improve the price position 
of corn. The surplus of fancy grade is 
the headache and 3038s can still be pur- 
chased at $1.15 to $1.20. Extra standard 
is available at $1.10 while standard grade 
is generally listed at $1.00 although sup- 
plies of the latter item are now anything 
but heavy. 


BEANS—Standard cut green beans in 
303 tins, formerly available at $.95 to 
$1.00, are now selling at $1.10 to $1.15 
and there isn’t much left to sell. How- 
ever, tens of any grade continue in the 
doldrums and all kinds of prices are heard 
depending on how badly the seller wants 
to sell. Wax beans are becoming tough to 
find and the market on fancy three sieve 
is firm at $1.55 for 303s and $8.75 for 
tens with very little at all left unsold in 
the lower grades. 


SPINACH — California canners are 
now in full swing on the spring pack of 
spinach and although the market appears 
firm, Chicago buyers so far have not been 
too quick to buy. Goods are offered from 
the Coast at $1.10 for 303s, $1.50 for 2%s 
and $4.50 for tens. Offerings from the 
Ozarks are very much on the light side. 


PEACHES — Interest in all kinds of 
peaches continues on the strong side due 
to extensive frost damage in the Southern 
growing areas and the recent reports of 
damage from California, It appears there 
has been some loss in the Yuba City area 
which produces a good part of the total 
tonnage but so far reports are more 
rumor than factual figures. Offerings are 
extremely light with the exception of 
choice halves in tens which can be pur- 
chased on the basis of $9.65 with a few 
2%s at $2.70. 
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OTHER FRUITS—It’s a quiet market 
venerally with prices mostly unchanged. 
Apricots, of course, continue scarce and 
so are standard pears although other 
evades are offered freely. No changes to 
report in the case of cocktail, prune 
»lums, cherries and berries with prices 
stable except in the case of prune plums 
where some price shading on lots of ques- 
tionable quality has been upsetting. 


BLUE LAKE BEANS—Coast canners 
have been busy already selling their an- 
iicipated production of new pack Blue 
Lake beans and have been quite success- 
ful. Despite the sloppy condition of beans 
venerally, prices on the above variety 
have been maintained with the movement 
just about normal which might bear out 
that old saying “Build a better mousetrap 
and the world will beat a path to your 
door”. In any event, some canners report 
they are just about sold up on their prob- 
able production with the new pack still a 
long way off. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Firms In Sympathy With Weather 
Damage Reports — Dry Weather May Re- 
duce Dry Bean Acreage—Cocktail Conces- 
sions End—Spinach Moving Freely—Aspara- 
gus Packing On Limited Scale—Some Early 
Tomato Plants Hit By Frost—Tuna Prices 
Vary Widely—tInterest In Oysters And Crabs 
—Salmon Unchanged. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 14, 1955 


THE SITUATION — The market for 
most California canned products has 
firmed somewhat during the week as a 
direct result of reports of abnormally dry 
weather and of damage by frost in some 
important fruit growing districts. Rain- 
fall to date in every district reporting is 
Lelow normal and even below that of last 
sear to a corresponding date, a year 
rated as a dry one. Irrigation got under 
vay much earlier than usual, but snow- 
‘all in the mountains has been light and 
ater supply is limited. The sudden firm- 

ig of prices, however, came largely as 
‘he result of severe frosts in some lead- 
ig fruit growing districts, especially in 
1¢ Sacramento Valley. Peach, prune and 
‘ mond orchards have been damaged by 
‘vost, with losses placed as high as $10,- 

10,000. The Federal Farmers Home Ad- 
: inistration is surveying both frost and 
‘ cught-hit regions to see if its emerg- 
« cy loan facilities are needed. It is 
iphasized that damage by frost has 
‘en limited to rather small districts, but 
at further losses are not to be ruled 
t. It is generally conceded to be the 
rst loss of this kind in 26 years. 
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DRY BEANS — The recent unseason- 
aly dry weather has favored prepara- 
tons for the new California dry bean 
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crop but acreage in some non-irrigated 
sections may fall below earlier intentions 
unless late spring rains are unusually 
heavy. Dry bean prices, on the average, 
are slightly higher than a year ago. Small 
White beans are held firmly at $11.50 to 
$11.60 per 100 pounds, with most of the 
1954 crop now out of first hands. Both 
canners and wholesalers are buying in 
small quantities as needed. 


FRUITS—Most canners who have re- 
cently been making special deals on fruit 
cocktail and fruits for salad have gone 
back to former quotations and terms. The 
canner of a featured brand of fruit cock- 
tail has returned to the former price of 
$3.52% for No. 244, $2.25 or No. 303 and 
$1.32% for buffet. No reduction had been 
made in No, 10, which is generally quite 
well sold up and this item remains at 
$12.75 per dozen. Fruits for salad are 
back at former prices of $4.95 for No. 2% 
glass, $3.15 for No. 303 glass and $3.00 
for this size in tin. 


SPINACH—Spinach continues to move 
quite freely, with orders coming in call- 
ing for deliveries at early dates. The 
pack is coming quite close to expectations, 
but irrigation has been necessary in most 
districts to secure the desired growth. 
This is adding to growing costs. 


ASPARAGUS—Canning of asparagus 
is under way on a very limited scale, the 
demand of the fresh markets having 
cared for the harvest to date. Some can- 
ners are offering 11% cents and 12% 
cents a pound, but many growers are 
holding out for more. The price being 
offered is about 1 cent a pound more than 
was paid last year. A rather large volume 
of business has been booked on a s.a.p. 
basis. 


TOMATOES—Some early plantings of 
tomatoes were hit by the recent frosts, 
but it will not be too costly to replace the 
plants. Canners are still urging growers 
to confine plantings to acreages covered 
by contracts, advising that otherwise the 
market for the canned products might 
easily be glutted again. The market con- 
tinues active on tomato products, with 
emphasis on juice. Sales of tomato juice 
are being made at $1.12% for No. 2, 
$2.42145 for 46-oz. and $4.90 for No. 10. 
Lists vary quite widely on the latter item 
with some quoting it at $4.75 and $4.80. 
The demand continues strong for tomato 
paste, especially in the No. 10 size, but 
unsold lots are difficult to locate and 
prices are regarded as nominal. Stocks 
of tomato catsup are quite limited with 
some canners sold out on the No. 10 size. 
Late sales of this item have been around 
$11.00. 


TUNA — Canned tuna continues to 
move off quite steadily and holdings are 
being gradually reduced. Prices vary 
widely, with some brands of fancy white 
meat listed at $16.25 for %s, but with un- 
advertised brands to be had at $13.00. 
The pack of tuna is being held down, the 


California output for January and Febru- 
ary of this year being but 905,639 cases, 
against 1,222,847 cases for the corre- 
sponding months of last year. Packs of 
mackerel and anchovies, on the other 
hand, are much larger for these months 
than a year earlier. 


OYSTERS — Considerable interest is 
being shown in Pacific oysters, with the 
pack rated as excellent in quality. The 
10-ounce size of whole oysters is priced at 
$3.75 and cut at $3.25, with the 7 and 
three-quarter ounce size whole priced at 
$3.25 and 7 ounce cut at $2.75. 


CRAB — Dungeness crab of Alaskan 
pack have been enjoying a good sale of 
late in this market. The 6'%-ounce size 
sells for $12.50 a case. 


SALMON—AIlmost all items in Alaska 
salmon are in limited supply. Alaska red 
salmon sells largely at $28.00 and $29.00 
a case, with chum salmon priced largely 
at $16.00-$16.25. Canners and fishermen 
are commencing to gather supplies for 
the new season. 


OHIO TOMATO GROWERS 
ACCEPT CANNERS TERMS 


Hunt Foods of Ohio and Stokely Van 
Camp, Inc., are contracting tomato acre- 
age, with the blessings of the Cannery 
Growers, Ine., the bargaining agent for 
Ohio tomato growers, at $32.00 a ton for 
U. S. No. 1’s and $22.00 for U. S. No. 
2’s. The contracts specify a minimum 
U. S. No. 1 grade of 40 percent. This 
is the same price paid for cannery toma- 
toes last year. 


The Yosemite Winery Association, 
Madera, Calif., a producer cooperative, 
has commenced the distribution of can- 
ned wine on a national basis. The prod- 
uct known as Carina Kan-O-Wime was 
introduced in California early in the 
year. The cans hold 12.8 fluid ounces 
and five types of wine are canned. 


Joseph V. Getlin has been elected Vice- 
President in charge of sales, Seabrook 
Farms Company, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
Mr. Getlin was formerly general sales — 
manager of the Ralston Purina Com- 
pany, cereals division. 


Harry C. Wells, one of the best loved 
and most respected executives of the 
William Underwood Company, retired 
this month after 53 years service. Na- 
tional Sales Manager for the Underwood 
Company, Mr. Wells was hired as a 
salesman in 1902, by Henry O. Under- 
wood, and worked for many years with 
William Underwood, grandson and great 
grandson respectively of the first Wil- 
liam Underwood, founder of the com- 
pany. Mr. Wells responsibilities and 
duties during his 53 years service played 
an important and vital part in the long 
successful sales and merchandising 
record of the Underwood Company. 
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WASHINGTON 


APPLE BUTTER GRADE 
REVISION PROPOSED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on April 5, proposed revisions in the 
current United States Standards for 
Grades of Apple Butter. 

Principal changes proposed concern an 
adjustment in the color requirements for 
each grade, and the inclusion of a pro- 
vision for a standardized procedure for 
viewing the product when examining it 
for the presence of defects. 

Interested persons have until July 8, 
1955, in which to submit views or com- 
ments to the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


U.S. PER CAPITA 
CONSUMPTION, IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS OF FISH 


Americans ate one-third of a pound 
more fish per person in 1954 than they 
did in 19538, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
reported April 1. Total consumption of 
commercial fishery products the 
United States amounted to 1.8 billion 
pounds, or 11.1 pounds (edible weight 
basis), per capita in 1954, This com- 
pares with 10.8 pounds per capita in 
1953 when our civilian population was 
almost 3 million smaller. 

In total, the increase in the consump- 
tion of fishery products over 1953 


amounted to 80 million pounds—equiva- 
lent to 150-200 million pounds (round 
weight basis). Both domestic landings 
and imports of edible fishery products in 
1954 were larger than a year earlier. 


Consumption of fresh and frozen fish- 
ery products in 1954 increased about 53 
million pounds over 1953. Canned prod- 
ucts were up 27 million pounds. On a 
per-capita basis, the use of fresh and 
frozen fish and shellfish amounted to 6.1 
pounds—a small increase as compared 
with the previous year. Canned products 
accounted for 4.4 pounds per person, 
likewise a slight increase over 1953. The 
edible use of cured products, estimated 
per capita at 0.6 pound, remained the 
same as in 1953. 


January imports of frozen tuna, can- 
ned tuna, canned crabmeat, frozen lob- 
ster, frozen salmon, frozen swordfish, 
and fish meal were substantially larger 
than during that month of 1954, accord- 
ing to a comparison of imports of certain 
fishery products compiled by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service from data collected 
by the Bureau of the Census. January 
imports of canned bonito, canned salmon, 
canned sardines, fresh and_ frozen 
shrimp, and fillets and blocks of ground- 
fish and ocean perch were considerably 
less than those of a year ago. 


United States exports of canned sar- 
dines during January 1955 were equiva- 
lent to about half the quantity exported 
during the entire year 1954. Principal 
country of destination was the Philip- 
pines. January exports of fish oils were 
slightly below those of that month a 
year ago. 


of food in the container. 


DRAINED WEIGHT DECLARATION UNNECESSARY 
FOR CANNED OYSTERS 


Food and Drug Commissioner, George P, Larrick, on April 4, ruled that 
it is unnecessary for canned oysters to bear a drained weight declaration. The 
Commissioner ruled that gulf states oyster packers who have been accustomed 
to using the drained weight declaration may use the total weight on the label, 
as is done in other areas. Reason, liquid is used as part of the food. 


The Commissioner emphasized, however, that this ruling in no way effects 
the standard fill of container requiring the crepe label for a substandard fill 
(36.6—‘Almanac” page 101). Official text of the order published in the Fed- 
eral Register of April 9 is as follows: 


§ 3.88 Declaration of quantity of contents on labels for canned oysters. (a) 
For many years packers of canned oysters in the Gulf area of the United States 
have labeled their output with a declaration of the drained weight of oysters 
in the containers. Packers in other areas have marketed canned oysters with 
a declaration of the total weight of the contents of the container. Investiga- 
tion reveals that under present-day practice consumers generally do not discard 
the liquid packing medium, but use it as a part of the food. Section 403 (e) (2) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and the regulations thereunder 
require food in package form to bear an accurate label statement of the quantity 


(b) It is concluded that compliance with the label declaration of quantity 
of contents requirement will be met by an accurate declaration of the total 
weight of the contents of the can. The requirements of § 36.6 of this chapter, 
establishing a standard of fill of container for canned oysters and specifying 
the statement of substandard fill for those canned oysters failing to meet that 
standard remain unaffected by this interpretation.—Part 3. Statements of 
General Policy or Interpretation. April 4, 1955 (F.R. 4/9/55). 
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NEW DEVELOPMENT IN 
NUCLEAR REACTOR 
TECHNOLOGY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


will be established on request for quota- 
tion. 

Preliminary negotiations have been 
conducted with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, which has indicated that it con- 
siders “the plans to construct and operate 
a gamma radiation facility as a signifi- 
cant step toward the desired goal of pri- 
vate support and conduct of peacetime 
utilization of atomic energy.” 

No security problems will be encoun- 
tered in either the construction or opera- 
tion of the facility. Designs will be based 
entirely on declassified information. The 
fissionable material constituting the fuel 
will be treated as would any other ma- 
terial of similar monetary value. It will, 
of course, be almost impossible for any- 
one to make off with it once the reactor 
has been started up, as it will be intensely 
radioactive. 

As processes prove out on both techni- 
cal and economic grounds, The Gamma 
Corporation plans to design, construct 
and, in some cases, operate production 
installations for industry. Such units can 
be tailor-made to fit particular production 
requirements. No other type of reactor 
facility is believed by the company to be 
suitable for production _ irradiations. 
Negotiations are presently underway with 
several organizations for use of the first 
facility, and with financiers in an effort 
to obtain necessary capital. Contingent 
contracts for time in the facility are now 
being offered in advance of construction. 

The Gamma Corporation will also con- 
duct certain of its own researches on the 
effects of radiation on materials and pro- 
cesses, as well as leasing time to others. 
As plans stand now, ports in the irradia- 
tor will be made available to hospitals 
with accredited radiologists for therapy 
irradiations of deep-seated tumors, cancer 
and the like. This service will be offered 
at no charge. 


TODD HEADS OZARK CANNERS 


(Continued from Page 10) 


lowed by Rotenone for corn ear worm 
control, and weekly applications of DDT 
or TDE for control of the fruit worm on 
tomatoes. 


Joseph E. Burger, of Cornelli Seed 
Company, St. Louis, addressed the group 
on better selling, listing quality as the 
first essential. A panel discussion on, 
“New and Old Canning Problems” was 
staffed by J. M. Dempsy of Continental 
Can and E. G. Grab, Jr., of Heekin Can, 
with Mr. Krier presiding. The panel 
was accompanied by a cutting bee where 
samples of sweet potatoes, irish pota- 
toes, green beans, spinach, turnip greens, 
pork and beans, were displayed for com- 
parison and evaluation of quality. 
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- CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
\SPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Nominal 
“CANS, SrrRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., § 02. ....... -90-.95 
No. 3038 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 1.05 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 


New York & Pa. 


Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.75 


3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 3038....1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 308.......... 1.4714 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, 
No. 303 1.55-1.60 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308......2.30 
BO 13.50-13.75 
3 sv., No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
No. 10 7.00-8.00 
No. 10 6.25 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
No. 10 5.25-5.75 
Wan, Cut, Fey, 8 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
4 sv. 1.45-1.50 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 
N.W. Blue Lake 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, No. 308.......... 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75 
Texas, Std. Cut, No. 303.............. 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
MIDWEST 
Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 303........ 2.00-2.30 
Sm. 1.80-1.9214 
No. 12.00 
Fey. on & No. 1.60 
No. 10 ... 9.50 
Tri-STATES 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308......2.40-2.45 
Small 1.95 
Medium 1.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308......1.35 
SEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 3038........... 1.15-1.20 
WISCONSIN 
-75-.80 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
No. 10 5.00 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 303s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303s 1.25 
No. 1 5.25 
\RROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
-95-1.10 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303......... 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
ORN— 
MARYLAND 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 oz... .90-.95 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Ex. NO. 308 o1.10-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 6.50 
‘hoe Peg, No. 308......1.45-1.50 


NO. 10 


C.S. Gold, Fey., No. 308......1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303 e1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
NNO. GOB 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 6.50 
MIDWEST 
Fey. W.K. Gold. No. 3038..1.10-1.22%4 
1.221%4-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 1.0714-1.15 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
C.S., Gold., Fey., No. 303..1.15-1.824%4 
No. 10 7.25-8.25 
Ex. No. 808 1.0714-1.15 
No. 10 6.25-7.00 
Std., No. 303 .1.00 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02..... .85-.90 
1.25-1.32%4 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
21.4214 
8.00-8.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
No. 303, Ex. Std., 2 sv.......1.50-1.55 
3 sv. 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv 1.30 
Std., 4 sv 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Fey., No. 10, 3 sv 9.50 
4 sv. 8.75 
Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 -85-.90 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.00 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.50 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9,50-9.65 
8.00-8.25 
Standard Nominal 
MipWEsT SWEETS 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., Ung., No. 308............. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308 ....... 1.60-1.65 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Ung., 02......... -90 
No, 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
Standard Nominal 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 
No. 2% 2.20-2.30 
1.90-2.10 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .9214-.95 
No. 2 1.00-1.071%4 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
-90-.95 
214’s 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 
Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., 8 .80 
1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Ozark, Fey., No. 2%..............1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
Calif, Fey., 8 
No. 2% 1.50-1.55 


NO, 10 5004.60 


TOMATOES 
1.2714-1.30 
No. 10 .(nom.) 8.00 
Ex. Std 1.40-1.50 
New York, Fey., Wh., 
No. 2 2.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2............2.15-2.35 
Ex. Std., No. 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 
9.00 
Nominal 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303...........1.55 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.50-7.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.75 
1.20-1.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 
Ind., Fey. Nom. 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case} 
No. 10 (per doz.) ...... b 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2.......se0 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 
90-.95 
No. 10 6.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 9.00 
N.Y. Apples, fey., sl., No. 10....10.25 
Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 oz.....2.70 
APRICOTS 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 
Choice, 8 oz 1.20-1.25 
No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
No. 10 9.85-10.10 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303........ 2.35-2.4 
No. 2 2.60-2 
No. 10 13.25-13.50 
N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 oz.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
No. 2% 5.00 
No. 10 17.90 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 303 2.90 
No. 2% 4.70 
No. 10 16.60 
Std., No. 2% 4.25 
No. 10 15.10 
No. 10 Fey. 16.30 
COCKTAIL 
3.45-8.5214 
No. 106 12.50-13.00 
Choice, No. 803 2.10-2.15 
No. 2%4 3.30-3.35 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 


NO, 808 8001, 8294 


9.60-9.85 
6521.75 


No. 10° 8.75-9.00 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2%..........3.20-3.30 
12.00 
Choice, No. 2% 2.90 
PEARS 
No. 2% 3.85-3.90 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.20 
3.40-3.50 
12.50-12.65 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 214 3.10-3.15 
11.50-11.65 
N. W. Bartletts, No. 214, Fey...3.85 
Choice 3.50 
Standard 3.15 
Choice 12.65 
Standard 11.55 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 21% 3.30 
No. 10 12.60 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
...10.10-10.45 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2................ 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 


PRUNE PLUMS 


N.W., Choice, No. 
No. 10 7:00 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 4.35-4.70 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 3.90-4.10 
46 oz. 2.15 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.05-1.25 
46 oz. 2.35-2.90 
No. 10 4.90-5.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 4.50 
Calif. Fey.s No. 1.10-1.15 
46 oz. 2.35-2.42% 
4.75-4.90 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 28.00-29.00 
16.00-17.00 
P.S. Sockeye, No. 1T ...... 27.00-28.00 
16.50-17.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24.00-25.00 
(nom.) 15.00-16.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1.............. 16.00-16.25 
9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—PeErR 
Maine, Oil 7.00 


Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7.00-7.50 
TUNA—Psr CASE 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s...... 13.00-16.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 4's 11.00 
Std., Light Meat 10.75 
Grated 9.00 
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RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad, $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY _ 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


YOUR. EQUIPMENT ‘DOLLAR buys | more right now! 
FMC quote you from the biggest stock in the Food Equipment 
Industry. What do you need? Free engineering suggestions 
offered! A square city block, filled with choice equipment. Park 
right on our premises. Fred R. Firstenberg, Pres., First 
Machinery Corp., 209- 289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


We manufacture lines of food processing 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—6 valve #60 FMC Syruper, Fig. 2545; FMC. Ro- 
tary Washers; 40x72 Retort with baskets; Electr. » ton Hoists; 
S/J 150 gal. Monel and 100 gal. Copper Kettles; ‘Sieslen! Ma- 
chines: Canco-model 006, 08 and #2 Western; Max Ams—port- 
able table model; Portable Mixers. Adv. 55104, The Canning Trade. 

FOR SALE—National Pickle Grader, ‘complete; Pickle Slicers: 
2 for Spears (Stix); 1 Boutell for Rings; S/S pickle Briner; 
2 portable Cappers; Rotary Auto. World and Semi-auto. Label- 
ers; portable Gummer; a 60’ Packing Conveying line S/S chains, 
compl. with a Jar-Unscrambler, accum. and S/S Packing Tables; 
IBM Time (punch) Clock. Adv. 55105, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Used Canning and Frozen Food Machinery. 
Write for complete list. Send list of machinery you have to sell. 
Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Bonded ® Cannery Screens from $395.00. Lead- 
ing canners use them for dewatering, juice processing, sizing, 
grading, cleaning, ete.; Bonded ® Conveyors and Bucket Eleva- 
tors from $373.00. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—(3) 50. gal. St. St. Jacketed Tilt Kettles; Stain- 
less Steel Tanks from 40 gal. to 10,500 gal. sizes; 10 Copper 
Tanks 1463 gal. to 2800 gal. sizes, from closed distillery. 20 
Welded Steel Tanks with Lastiglas or Mammut Lining from 
closed breweries; Elgin Twin Piston Filler; Fitzpatrick Stain- 
less Steel Comminuting Machines, Models D, D6 & F. Perry 
Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., 22, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Fitzpatrick Model 
1 Fitzpatrick Model “R” Slitting Machine; 1 Zurich Consistency 
Regulator; 1 MeMillian Corn Dump. Have many other items, 
write stating your requirements, Adv, 55121, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt Boilers available for prompt shipment; 
also one Rotary Drum Dryer suitable for drying canning house 
waste. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. Phone: 
CHesapeake 53-6506. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Peeler, heavy duty canner’s type. 
Inc., 4052 S. Princeton Ave., Chicago 9, Tl. 


WANTED—2 or 3 Chisholm Ryder, Model Bean Snippers. 
Adv. 55126, The Canning Trade. 


Jays Foods, 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE, RENT, OR LEASE—Large Tomato Canning 
Plant in Central Indiana; selling due to illness. Well equipped. 
For further information write: Adv. 5501, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Factory canning tomatoes and tomato products, 
green beans and dry lines. Located in fertile irrigated district 
of Colorado. A successful going business with established trade. 
Reason for selling, owner desires to retire. Adv. 55103, The Can- 
ning Trade, 


FOR SALE—Pennsylvania Tomato Canning Factory. Capacity 
and storage 30,000 cases No. 2’s or 303’s. Fancy and top extra 
standards. Excellent contract and open market acreage. Priced 
to move. Adv. 55112, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Located in growing Southwest City a U. S. in- 
spected Meat Canning Plant, in a building adjoining a modern 
canning line for spinach and greens, also dry line. Central retort 
room cares for both operations. Located on railroad spur. Splen- 
did labor situation. All buildings masonry. Adv. 55125, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Corn Cannery. Well established and equipped 
business. Located in Southern Ohio’s best corn producing section. 
3 story building, 50 x 90; warehouse, 70 x 40; and all office equip- 
ment and machinery. Have own label rights on “County Home”, 
“Gold Belt’, “Highland Pride”. Immediate possession, if sold at 
once. Priced right. For details write: The Layman Realty Co., 
136 W. Main St., Hillsboro, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS» 


~ COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. 1. CHesapeake 3- 4660. 


WANTED—To b buy j job 1 lots of canned 1d foods, all sizes. _ Schmidt 
Wholesale Grocery, 818 Banklick St., Covington, Ky. 


VINER APRON SPECIALISTS—AIl types of Viner Aprons; 
endless, lacing slat, and zipper. Curtain, undercarrier and other 
canvas needs. Nationwide service. Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., 

123 Delancey St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


WANTED—Out. of condition merchandise, dents, rusts, close 
outs. Ken Evans, 2935 Russell, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE— Pallets. We manufacture Pallets to your speci- 
fications, at a price we are sure will please you. Let us quote 
you on your needs. Mason Dixie Corp., Greenmount, Md., Phone: 


Hampstead 4211. 


FOR LONG LIFE - USE THE BEST 


Plastex or Cellu-San Treated 


Prices Upon Request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CANNING TRADE 1955 


April 18, 
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